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denied that his later instrumental works are
programme music; nor are they, indeed, if we
take that term in its more literal nineteenth cen-
tury sense. But he has told us also that the
origins and the working-out of his musical thoughts
are determined by "mental images ": that is to
say, his work wells up from definite impressions
of nature and of human life, though he develops
the resultant musical ideas not in pursuance of
any programme that could be put into words but
according to their true nature as music. We have
only to read Ekman's book to see how subtly
interfused Sibelius's musical thinking has been
from the first with sight- and sound-stimuli and
with reactions to the impact of life upon him,
Confronted, in later years, with what ho wrote
after hearing Beethoven's F major quartet in the
iSSo's, he said that but for the ocular evidence
of his own letter to Wegelius he would have sworn
that all this had been written by someone else:
he could no longer believe that while listening to
the quartet he had seen moonlight, a garden, a
colonnade, birds of paradise and so on, and heard
Beethoven sighing deeply, and Gocl playing the
violin over large lakes of red water.

Many of us are apt, in our youth, to let our verbal
fantasy run away with us in this manner, though
mercifully we shake off the disease so completely
in later life that we writhe in horror when wo arc;
confronted with some purple patch or other written